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PREFACE. 

|iFtEEN years ago, in a little farming 
community in one of our great cen- 
tral states, a barefoot boy might 
have been seen every evening driv- 
ing homeward his father's cows. As they 
neared the top of the hill not far from the old 
homestead the boy used to stop and look 
away toward the west where the sun's last 
rays were painting the sky with a marvelous 
variety of beautiful colors such as can be 
seen only in a country sunset, and sometimes 
his heart almost stood still as he drank in the 
glorious scene. And then he would wonder 
what there might be away off there where the 
sun went down, and resolve in his boyish 
way that some day he Would take a journey 
to find out. Years passed by, as years always 
do, and the boy's plans had to undergo many 
changes, but he never quite forgot the sunset 
land, and one day there came an opportunity 
for him to visit it, and this little book is the 
story of his trip. 

The incidents related are all true. Some- 
times they may seem trivial, but then weighty 
matters are supposed to be left at home when 
one goes on a vacation. No expense has been 
spared to secure the very best illustrations for 
the book, and it is hoped that the mechanical 
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part of the work may offset, in some degree, 
its literary deficiency. The author desires to 
express his sincere thanks to many friends 
for valuable suggestions, and for the inspira- 
tion and encouragement which they have given 
him. He hopes that they may find his story 
interesting, and if so, he shall feel more than 
repaid for the time and effort it has cost. 

Out west there is a society which has for 
its motto, "See America First," and in line 
with this is the sentiment expressed by an old 
traveler that no one born in America ought 
to die without having seen the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Not every one, however, can do this, 
and for those who can not this little book 
has been written. It is hoped that the reader 
may catch something of the vacation spirit as 
he peruses its pages, and that he too may en- 
joy some of the delights a mountain trip 
affords. 

E. O. M. 

St. Louis, "On the Mississippi," 
November 12, 1906. 
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THE START. 

T WAS a sultry summer af- 
ternoon. The sun beat 
down fiercely as if de- 
termined to melt the 
paving stones on the city 
street. Messenger boys, 
staid business men, pretty stenographers, 
clerks and shoppers mopped their streaming 
foreheads as they passed to and fro on their 
respective errands. Dogs with lolling 
tongues sought the shade. Jaded horses 
tugged wearily at their heavy loads. The 
air was blistering, and a great city was suf- 
fering the tortures of summer heat as only a 
city can suffer. 

But at the great railroad station might 
have been seen a little group of young peo- 
ple who seemed not to mind the scorching 
sun. They were about fifty in number, and 
all seemed in the best of spirits. The young 
ladies were in holiday attire, and chatted 
gaily with the young men who flocked 
around them, A middle aged man in mm- 
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ONE VACATION, 

isterial garb passed among the group shak- 
ing hands with every one. A young man 
with a handsome black mustache was hand- 
ing out beautiful silk badges to each mem- 
ber of the little party. On the edge of the 
group stood a pale-faced, wan looking 
young man holding a big suit case and a 
small telescope grip. He was clad in a 
gray outing suit, and wore a brown felt hat 
pulled down over tired eyes that told too 
well of a year spent in the office bending 
over a typewriter. The latter took his 
badge and fumbled nervously with the fas- 
tening, but was finally compelled to call on 
one of the ladies to assist him in pinning it 
to his coat. At last all the badges are sat- 
isfactorily adjusted, tickets purchased, and 
our friends board the train. The whistle 
blows, handkerchiefs are waved, good-byes 
are called to those left behind, and the train 
pulls out of the station. 

These happy young people we have just 
introduced are delegates from the Endeavor 
Society of the First Christian Church of St. 
Louis, and they are going to Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, to attend the annual state convention 
of the Christian Church. The pale-faced 
young man above mentioned is the writer, 
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THE START. 

and he is just starting on the most enjoy- 
able vacation he has ever taken. 

We had a car practically all to ourselves, 
and the three-hour ride passed quickly with 
song and friendly talk. The scenery along 
the river added no little to the pleasure of 
the afternoon. On the Missouri side the 
bluffs rise high and steep, and at this sea- 
son of the year, covered with dense foliage 
and draped here and there with hanging 
vines, they break up into beautiful pictures 
as the train flies along. Now the vegeta- 
tion disappears and rocky storm-beaten 
cliffs stand out like sentinels by the river. 
Again the bluffs fall away, opening up a 
wide inland view of the hills. Curious round 
hills some of them are, almost hemispher- 
ical in shape, and when several of these 
grassy knolls are grouped in the lowland 
they produce a pleasing effect. Little 
patches of wheat, oats and com occupy all 
the available spots along the river that can 
be cultivated, and the natural caves under 
the great rocks are utilized as sheds for the 
farmer's cattle and implements. Looking 
across the river toward the Illinois side the 
land seems to stretch away, for the mos^ 
part, on a level, but occasionally low hills 
15 - 



ONE VACATION. 

appear off several miles to the east. Then 
there is the river whose story alone would 
fill volumes. From the time when the brave 
De Soto penetrated the wilderness and 
claimed the honor of being the first white 
man to gaze on its rushing tide, only to die 
and be buried "beneath the turbulent waters 
of the great river which he had discovered," 
through the days of Marquette, Joliet and 
La Salle, the stirring scenes of the Civil 
War when the North and the South fought 
for its possession on account of its strategic 
importance, through the reign of the river 
pilot, whose sun, alas! has set and whose 
picturesque figure has disappeared forever 
from the scene, down to the present, what a 
history it has had ! It is always mysterious, 
suggestive, fascinating, — typical of life 
itself, as it hurries on, on, on, now between 
grassy banks dotted with flowers, through 
dark woodlands, between frowning bluffs, 
over rocks, then in smoother course, gather- 
ing volume as it goes, but at last losing, 
itself forever in the great deep like the soul 
that runs its earthly course and then goes 
out into that vast eternity toward which 
time is rapidly hastening us all. 

Our reception in Hannibal left not one 
i6 
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thing to be desired. Wagons were in wait- 
ing at the station to haul our luggage di- 
rectly to the church, whither we were es- 
corted by the reception committee. We 
formed quite an imposing procession as we 
marched up the street, with our banner at 
the head, and many and various were the 
comments we heard. At the church we re- 
ceived a warm welcome, and everything pos- 
sible was done to make us feel at home. If 
any one was not well entertained it was be- 
cause the committee in charge had more 
than they could do, and not because of any 
lack of effort on their part, and the hospi- 
tality manifested by the good people of 
Hannibal in throwing open their homes to 
the delegates certainly merits recognition by 
a large vote of thanks. 

2 17 
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What Happened in Hannibai,. 

s SOON as the members of 
our party had all been 
assigned places for the 
night we went to sup- 
per, after which we at- 
tended the evening ses- 
sion of the convention and had the pleasure 
of listening to an address entitled "Twenty- 
fiVe Years of Christian Endeavor," deliv- 
ered by Rev. H. W. Hunter, of Butler, Mis- 
souri. The speaker treated his subject from 
a historical standpoint, tracing the growth 
of the Endeavor movement during the past 
twenty-five years, showing in a forcible 
manner how it has grown from a small be- 
ginning to its present magnificent propor- 
tions, and closing with an enthusiastic 
prophecy for the next twenty-five years. As 
we listened we could not but feel that the 
world is growing better. Is it not reason- 
able to suppose that such is the case? Cer- 
tainly we are not standing still ; we are 
either moving forward or backward. There 
iQ 
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may be some failures and some shortcom- 
ings chargeable against us, but, if so, let 
us not be cast down by them. Let us think 
of them only to profit by them. Let us 
look on the bright side, and be courageous. 
Let us all be optimistic prophets, working 
together for the good day that we believe 
shall dawn, and, if nothing more be ac- 
complished, we shall have given the race 
an impetus in the right direction by the 
sheer force of our own hopefulness. 

The next morning, Sunday, Dr. John L. 
Brandt, of St. Louis, our own beloved pas- 
tor, spoke at the Congregational Church. 
By special invitation our delegation had 
charge of the music at this service, so the 
meeting was entirely in our hands. Dr. 
Brandt never preached a better sermon, nor 
one to a more attentive audience. Miss 
Nina, his daughter, sang a beautiful solo, 
adding no little to the spirit of the meet- 
ing. We do not consider it presumptuous 
to think that our friends will remember 
our meeting in their church with pleasure. 
It was profitable to us all, and it must be 
added that we can not forget the kindness 
shown us and the love manifested toward 
us on this occasion. Why can we not al- 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN HANNIBAL. 

ways worship together ? God speed the day 
when all differences shall be forgotten and 
all the churches shall be one church, work- 
ing together for the upbuilding of Christ's 
kingdom in the minds and hearts of men and 
women. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon there 
was preaching at our own church, followed 
by the communion service. There is some- 
thing inspiring about a meeting of this kind 
that no other occasion affords. Here were 
people from every corner of the state — 
from St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Moberly, and the smaller towns north, 
south, east and west, all gathered together 
for one common purpose. As we partook 
of the emblems we thought of Him who had 
established this institution and of all it 
means to us to-day, after the lapse of cen- 
turies. What a power the lowly Nazarene 
has wielded through all these ages, and is 
wielding to-day, that men and women will 
leave their business and personal affairs 
behind and travel hundreds of miles to meet 
together to honor his name and exchange 
experiences that they may go back to their 
homes prepared to serve him more and bet- 
ter. And as time moves on that power is 

21 
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increasing. "All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth." What a privilege to 
bci counted as one of his followers, and to 
know and feel something of that regenera- 
ting power in our own lives ! 

During the day we had considerable time 
at our disposal which was very profitably 
spent in viewing the sights about the con- 
vention city. Hannibal is a beautiful little 
city of about fifteen thousand inhabitants, 
situated on the west bank of the Missis- 
sippi. "Nestling among the hills" that lie 
back from the river it is picturesque in 
every sense of the word, and possesses a 
charm all its own. The main business street 
follows a winding valley for a mile or two 
back from the river, and the residence por- 
tions He on either side of it. Built on the 
hills, the houses rise one above another, 
higher and higher, until the top of the bluff 
line is reached, giving a rather bold effect, 
which, for variety and extent, the writer 
has never seen equalled in any city or town 
he has ever visited. These hills make it 
easy to build terraces, and a walk through 
the residence sections reveals a great many 
beautiful, terraced lawns surrounding fine 
dwellings. A range of high hills on the 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN HANNIBAL. 

north, and another on the south of the city 
give it a hemmed-in appearance, which, 
however, only adds to its charm. Lavishly 
adorned with trees, Hannibal has a touch 
of the forest about her that is too often 
lacking in our larger cities. Of course, we 
only had time to catch glimpses here and 
there, but our impressions of Hannibal were 
all in her favor. Her picturesque situation, 
her broad, shady avenues, pleasant lawns, 
and pure air, combined wth her quiet, peace- 
ful ways, afford the greatest delight and sat- 
isfaction to the visitor from the dusty, 
smoky, stuffy city with its evil sights and 
smells, its impetuous rush and intolerable 
noise. What a pity that society is so or- 
ganized that the great mass of humanity 
have to wear their lives away in our large 
cities, existing, but not really living, save 
for the few precious days each vacation 
time when they can get away from it all. 
But some are not even fortunate enough to 
have vacations, and would be too poor to 
go away if thev had. Is there anything 
that we more favored ones can do to shed 
a little sunshine and gladness into their poor 
barren lives? 
Hannibal is also noted as having once 
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been the home of that noted American hu- 
morist, Mark Twain. We went arojund in a 
little side street and saw the house where 
Twain lived. We were told that he was 
born in this house, but reliable history tells 
us that he was born at Florida, Missouri, 
quite a distance from Hannibal. However, 
his father removed to Hannibal when Mark 
was quite young. The house just mentioned 
is still in a fair state of preservation and 
is occupied at the present time. Around 
back of the alley is an old tumble-down 
cabin which is pointed out to the visitor as 
the home of one of Twain's famous char- 
acters. Huckleberry Finn. Here, presuma- 
bly, is where Huck was held, as it seemed 
to him, a prisoner, and where the widow and 
Miss Watson tried so hard to "sivilise" 
him. They never quite succeeded, however, 
and have long since gone to their reward. 
The old cabin is rapidly falling into ruins, 
and in a few more years nothing will be left 
to remind the visitor of that wonderful boy 
and his still more wonderful adventures. 
Who the original of Huckleberry Finn re- 
ally was, or is, is a question that has never 
been satisfactorily settled. Some assert that 
he is now a prosperous business man in one 
26 
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WHAT HAPPENED IN HANNIBAL. 

of our western cities. However, neither he 
nor the man whose pen has endeared him 
to the hearts of so many boy readers has 
ever disclosed the secret. Possibly some 
boyish compact is at the bottom of it, else 
why should they both refuse to gratify the 
pardonable curiosity of their many friends. 
Undoubtedly Twain got his inspiration here 
for many of the tales he wrote. The hills 
and caves and woods around Hannibal are 
amply suggestive to the imagination of a 
boy, and afford plenty of places for the 
thrilling adventures of Tom Sawyer and his 
gang. 

But the best part of our stay in Hannibal 
was the Sunday evening meeting at our 
church. Our St. Louis delegation had been 
chosen to hold the model Endeavor meeting 
for the state on that evening. The topic 
was "The Glorified Life," from John 17:1- 
10, 22-24. The writer has never attended a 
better Endeavor meeting. The hour seemed 
short indeed. We were about fifty strong, 
and nearly every one took some part in the 
meeting. Some spoke of the glorified life 
of the Christian here, while others took the 
opposite side and talked of the glorified life 
to come. The large audience gave the best 
29 
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of attention throughout, and at the close of 
the meeting many complimentary remarks 
were heard. One minister asked Dr. Brandt 
to bring that whole Endeavor society up to 
his town and hold a meeting. We believe 
that every one who attended the meeting 
received a blessing, both speakers and hear- 
ers. On occasions of this kind the soul rises 
above the things of every day and soars, as 
it were, to the very mountain top. Heaven 
comes pretty close to earth sometimes, and 
can we doubt that the Master himself was 
there that evening, though unseen by our 
physical eyes, for has he not promised to 
be wherever two or three are gathered to- 
gether in his name? Strangers to each 
other, yet we had met together with one 
common purpose, and with one common 
hope. Such a gathering is but a foretaste 
of that other and greater gathering when 
the redeemed of earth shall come forth to 
meet Him and dwell with Him forever- 
more in the New Jerusalem, where there 
shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, nor pain. The Christian has a joy 
in his life that no one else can have. He 
has pleasures that are not to be compared 
with the pleasures of this world, which so 
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soon pass away, and give back nothing but 
hollow, mocking emptiness to those who 
have pursued them. And while we are en- 
joying these blessings shall we not think 
of those who know not the Master's saving 
power ? How many hearts there are to-day 
that are yearning for the peace and pardon 
which he alone can give! Let us plan to 
help them. Let us have more conventions, 
more great meetings, more earnestness, 
more songs of praise, more prayers, more 
work, "More of His spirit, more of His 
love." 

31 




CHAPTER III. 
Off for the Mountains. 

"When we asunder part 

It gives us inward pain; 
But we shall still be joined in heart, 
And hope to meet again." 

1,1, TOO soon the time came 
for us to leave Hanni- 
bal. After the meeting 
on Sunday evening our 
party repaired to the sta- 
tion where we were to 
separate, some returning to St. Louis, oth- 
ers going in different directions for short 
visits, while the writer was to start on his 
long ride to Denver. Although looking for- 
ward to a pleasant week in the mountains 
we must confess that a feeling of sadness 
came over us as the hour of departure 
drew nigh. Never again would we all meet 
under the same circumstances. Several of 
the young men in our party were already 
planning to leave St. Louis in the fall to at- 
tend college preparatory to taking up the 
work of the ministry, and as we talked some 
3 33 
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one suggested that possibly in ten or fif- 
teen years some of us would be permitted 
to attend another state convention and that 
these same young men would be there, no 
longer boys, but grown into leaders and oc- 
cupying prominent places in the church. 
There is both joy and sorrow in looking to 
the future; joy for the victories we hope 
to win and the purposes we hope to effect, 
but sorrow for the losses that we know the 
years will bring to us, — we do not need to 
name them, and yet if we but look far 
enough to the future with the eye of faith 
we can see more than enough to compen- 
sate us for all we will have to lose. 

Our train left Hannibal at midnight, and 
about seven o'clock Monday morning we 
reached St. Joseph, Missouri, where we 
had to wait until noon. Although we had 
not had a good night's rest for over a 
week time seemed too precious to be lost, 
so the forenoon was spent in looking over 
the city. In the year 1900 St. Joseph had 
a population of 102,979, being an increase 
of ninety-seven per cent in ten years, a 
truly remarkable growth. Grain and live 
stock shipping is a very important factor 
in the business of the city, and it ranks 
34 
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OPP FOR THE MOUNTAINS. 

second in the state of Missouri as a whole- 
sale commercial center. The picture shows 
one of the most beautiful parts of the city 
as seen from the post office. We climbed 
up into the post office tower and obtained 
a fine view of the city in all directions. 
The view to the northeast is the more en- 
joyable to one who likes trees and hills, 
but the view in the opposite direction shows 
more of the business section. It was our 
purpose to cross over the bridge into Kan- 
sas so that we might say we had been in 
that state, but a rain spoiled that part of 
our plan and we had to be content with 
simply looking across the river. 

We left St. Joseph at noon, and had 
scarcely got under headway when the rain 
commenced to fall in torrents and continued 
for a great part of the afternoon. We 
were now thoroughly tired out, having had 
scarcely any sleep for over twenty-four 
hours, but we could not afford to miss the 
scenery along the Missouri river. The rail- 
road runs northward along the east bank for 
about an hour before crossing over into 
Nebraska, and the effort to keep awake was 
well rewarded. We have already spoken 
of the bluffs along the Mississippi, but the 
Z7 
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Missouri bluffs are much more imposing. 
Rising to a height of perhaps three to five 
hundred feet they look like small moun- 
tains. For the most part they are thickly 
covered with grass and trees, which, stirred 
by the breeze, give the appearance of a huge 
green curtain stretched for miles along the 
track. It may be that the falling rain made 
them more beautiful, but at any rate the 
bluffs of the Missouri made a lasting im- 
pression on the mind. 

Crossing the river we entered the Ne- 
braska plain, where the scenery was not so 
interesting, and then we slept. The greater 
part of the afternoon wore away, and the 
rain had almost ceased before we awoke. 
We were now passing through the valley 
of the Republican river in southern Ne- 
braska. This valley is more broken than 
the valley of the Platte in the central part 
of the state, and after a good rest we were, 
prepared to enjoy the new scenes through 
which we were passing. Then there were 
letters to write, and when that was done 
there were the other passengers to afford 
diversion, and the time passed quickly. 
Railroad journeys are more or less tiresome 
and little incidents sometimes command the 
38 
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greatest attention and create much amuse- 
ment. A little girl of about six summers 
was running up and down the aisle making 
acquaintances here and there among the 
passengers. There was nothing so very re- 
markable about the child except her sun- 
bonnet, which was really a wonderful cre- 
ation, and attracted the attention of every 
one. We happened to be sitting with a 
Methodist preacher, and pretty soon he 
managed to get hold of the little girl and 
coaxed her to sit on his knee. She was a 
talkative little thing, and the preacher was 
good at asking questions, so they were soon 
on the best of terms. "What is your name?'* 
asked the preacher. "Joyce," replied the 
little girl. "Yes, but what is your last 
name?" asked the minister. "Mamma 
won't let me tell that," said she, and the 
preacher had to give it up. 

We reached Red Cloud a few minutes 
before eight o'clock that evening, and here 
we enjoyed the novel sight of street cars 
drawn by horses. We must crave the 
reader's indulgence for these seemingly dis- 
connected thoughts, but when speeding 
along on one of our modern railroad trains 
there is not much time to dwell on any 
39 
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particular thing. We were now nearing 
the meridian that marks the division be- 
tween Central and Mountain time, and the 
sun shines later in the evening, by the 
watch. There is nothing very gorgeous 
about a sunset in the city. Down goes the 
sun behind a row of buildings, and before 
it has sunk low enough for the sky to turn 
to red and gold and purple the electric 
lights are switched on, and there you are 
in the midst of glaring night. But here 
on the plain it is different. For miles and 
miles the land stretches away toward the 
west where the great orb of day is stoop- 
ing to kiss the distant horizon. As he 
sinks lower and lower the white sky breaks 
up into a thousand tints and shades that 
baffle the pen to describe. Then long 
curved streaks of violet, red and orange 
shoot up across the blue vault and arch 
themselves over to the east. Yet lower 
sinks the sun until he has half hidden him- 
self behind the hazy line of land and sky, 
then he winks his eye at you just once and 
is gone, leaving behind him a great mass 
of shifting colors that hold one in their 
magic thrall until the last beam fades away 
and the stars peep forth to adorn the night. 
40 
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Such was the sunset we witnessed as our 
train was leaving Red Cloud. It was just 
eight o'clock when the sun dropped out of 
sight. "Good night, Mr. Sun. When we 
greet you in the morning we shall be in 
sight of the mountains." 

As night settled down we did likewise, 
or tried to do so at .least. About nine o'clock 
the Methodist preacher got oif, and little 
Joyce, who has already been introduced, 
took up her station for the night in the 
seat with us. Toward morning as we 
reached the higher altitude of Colorado the 
air became quite chilly and we could not 
sleep well, so we put in the time by keep- 
ing our little seatmate covered, for she was 
very restless. Once about daylight her 
mother, who was sitting in the seat behind 
us, awoke and caught us in the act of re- 
placing the wraps about the little girl, for 
which she very graciously thanked us. 

As soon as it was light enough to see we 
had our eyes wide open. In the clear, cool, 
bracing air of the early morning it was no 
trouble to keep awake. We found ourselves 
traveling westward through a wide plain 
which stretches away toward a range of 
hills quite a distance to the north ; not hills 
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like one sees in Missouri or Iowa, but a 
powerful swell of the land suggestive of 
strength. "No Missouri bluffs now," we 
wrote in our notebook. Scarcely any culti- 
vation is apparent, and miles and miles of 
pasture land covered with sage roll away in 
graceful folds, something like the Republi- 
can Valley in Nebraska, except on a 
grander scale so far as the rolling and 
swelling of the land is concerned, and there 
are not so many trees to be seen. Not a 
single cornfield has been sighted in nearly 
an hour's ride since daylight, but occasion- 
ally we see a field of grass cut and lying 
in the windrow. Jack-rabbits are numerous, 
and the children (and the writer) enjoy 
their antics immensely. The higher altitude 
is apparent in the very air. The surface 
of the land is rough and broken. Not a 
tree in sight anywhere, nothing but dry 
sage brush. Not even a fence except the 
railroad fence, and not a house except an 
occasional group Qf ranch buildings, but 
these are few and far between and for 
miles one sees no evidence of civilization 
beyond the railroad right-of-way. 

On speeds the train. "We are on time," 
announces the porter. Then if all goes 
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well we shall be in Denver in another hour. 
All nature is awakening in the bright light 
of morning. Nowhere else does she smile 
so radiantly as in the clear atmosphere of 
our western plains. The rising sun lights 
up a bank of clouds hanging low down on 
the western horizon toward which we are 
hastening. Beautiful they are, and their 
fleecy masses catch up some of the bright- 
ness and reflect it back to us. Clouds are 
always fascinating. Was there ever a child 
that did not love to watch them? How 
mysterious they were in those days ! Some- 
times they looked like great chariots of fire 
and smoke drawn across the sky by flam- 
ing steeds. Sometimes they looked like fe- 
rocious monsters. Then there were cities 
with great towers and battlements, and then 
again there were giants with horrible faces, 
grinning gnomes, goblins, fairies, faces of 
old people, — sometimes you knew them — 
little boys and girls, — what an army of peo- 
ple and things there was, and how you 
longed to be able to fly that you might go 
to ride on the clouds that went sailing, 
sailng, sailing, away oif yonder, you knew 
not where, until they were lost to sight. 
How grand and awful they were! What 
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fancies your childish imagination wove 
around them! How different they seemed 
from anything of earth, and sometimes they 
made you think of that far away home, and 
you wondered what it was like up there. 
Blessed fancies of childhood ! If we would 
only live them over oftener we would be all 
the better for it and our feet would be less 
likely to go astray. So we watched the 
clouds. Watched their changing forms and 
shifting colors; watched their silken folds 
rise and fall; watched them as they grew 
and grew, by and by assuming more defin- 
ite shape as we approached. Yonder near 
the center is a huge dark mass that rises 
above the rest. Curiously curved streaks 
of white run through the darker portions 
splitting it up into fantastic shapes. See 
that blue tint lower down that mingles with 
the lighter portions above, making a picture 
fit for any artist's brush. With its diversi- 
fied coloring, its symmetrical form and 
snowy top one could almost imagine it to 
be — a mountain! The suspicion that had 
been slowly forming for some time now 
struck us forcibly. Still we were not quite 
ready to call that wavy, slowly changing 
line of colors yonder on the horizon moun- 
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tains. Being a tenderfoot we did not like 
to ask questions, but presently some bolder 
one suggested that possibly it was moun- 
tains, and another who seemed to be famil- 
iar with the country volunteered the infor- 
mation that it really was the mountains. 
By this time we had approached near 
enough to make out their forms plainly. A 
bank of clouds hanging over them had, at 
a distance, given the whole the appearance 
of clouds. Soon we came out on to the 
plain which stretches away to the very base 
of the mountains, and then we could see 
the patches of green vegetation on their 
broad sides, see their white heads, and the 
great fissures running down their slopes. 
O, ye everlasting hills! As ye tower in 
your strength, suggestive of protection, no 
wonder that the Psalmist was inspired to 
say, "I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
from whence cometh my help." Standing 
firm and immovable, indicative of that 
which endures forever, no wonder that he 
said, as he reflected on the majesty and 
goodness of the Creator, "Thy righteous- 
ness is like the great mountains." 

And then the smoke stacks of Denver 
hove in sight. A few minutes later and we 
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were inside the city limits, then past the 
packing houses, through the factory district, 
and, at last, after more than twenty hours 
continuous riding, into the great Union 
Depot. As we stepped from the train the 
hands of the great station clock pointed to 
half past seven. We had reached Denver 
on time. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A Busy Day in Di:nver. 

ASSiNG through the central 
waiting room of the 
great Union Station we 
came out into Seven- 
teenth Street, and ob- 
tained our first impres- 
sion of Denver, which was a good one. 
Situated on a level plain, well laid out, and 
built up with fine buildings of brick and 
stone, Denver is attractive to the eye. Her 
streets are clean, and everywhere there is 
an air of thrift and prosperity. Founded 
on a barren desert in the year 1858, in thirty 
years Denver had grown into the "Queen 
City of the Plains," and she well deserves 
the title. With an area equal to that of 
St. Louis and a population of about two 
hundred thousand, — only about one-fourth 
that of St. Louis, there is room everywhere 
to breathe without discomfort, and the dry 
climate and high altitude furnish the purest 
of air, so that Denver has become the Mecca 
for those who suffer from i\xng diseases. 
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After partaking of a good hot breakfast, 
we went to a book store, obtained a guide 
book to the city, and then started out to 
find the Capitol, stopping on the way for a 
brief inspection of the Court House, which 
is a structure worthy of more time than we 
had to give to it. The Capitol building is 
a magnificent piece of architecture, erected 
at a cost of two million seven hundred and 
four thousand dollars.- Standing on one of 
the highest, if not the highest point in the 
city, with a dome two hundred and sev- 
enty-two feet high, it commands a view of 
city, plain and mountain of such variety, 
extent and beauty that one who would grow 
weary of contemplating it must be utterly 
void of appreciation of all that is grand 
and beautiful in the way of scenery. On a 
journey such as this one sees a great many 
things, some of which make a deep impress- 
ion on the memory, while others, perhaps 
just as attractive in their way too, are soon 
forgotten. However, the view from the 
dome of Denver's Capitol is one of the 
things that stands out in the mind almost 
as plainly now as it did the day we saw it, 
but when we attempt to draw it in words 
that the reader may enjoy it with us we 
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A BUSY DAY IN DENVER. 

deeply feel the poverty of language and our, 
own inability. Looking eastward the broad, 
tree-lined streets and fine dwellings of the 
best residence sections stretch away to a 
considerable distance, and beyond the city 
limts the plain appears to rise gently to a 
somewhat higher level until it meets the 
horizon miles and miles away. As we 
looked out across that great expanse of 
plain we thought of the home we had left 
somewhere yonder beyond where the sky 
comes down, and wished that all those who 
are dear to us might have had the privilege 
that we were enjoying. Turning our gaze 
to the south we see the land falling slightly, 
forming a vast plain which reaches to the 
base of the mountains eighty miles away. 
Pike's Peak is off there and can be seen 
from the dome of the Capitol on a clear day, 
but on this day there was just cloud enough 
to obscure it, or perhaps we did not know 
exactly where to look for it, because we 
could see mountains dimly outlined in the 
distance. Sweeping from the south slowly 
around to the southwest and then to the 
west the plain begins to rise again, inclin- 
ing gradually to the foothills of the Rock- 
ies, which lie within about twenty miles of 
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the city, but it appears to be no more than 
five. However, the view to the west is not 
all mountain. The picture gives a birds- 
eye view of Denver's business section. The 
dome in the left center of the picture is the 
Court House. 

But it is the mountains that attract' us 
most. Their huge masses lie in silent 
grandeur before the eye and seem to invite 
one by their very stillness to come and ex- 
plore their rocky fastnesses. One can see 
mountains from the southern point of the 
compass extending on around to the west 
and northwest of the city in an unbroken 
line nearly two hundred miles long. A 
number of us were guessing as to the dis- 
tance to a certain peak that lies almost north 
of the city. The writer guessed that it 
was at least thirty-five or forty miles, pos- 
sibly more. A man who lived in Colorado 
said he would not hazard a guess. We 
could see this peak from the train a half 
hour or more before we reached the city, 
and afterward learned that it is Long's 
Peak, or as it is more popularly known,- the 
Mount of the Holy Cross. Inquiry at the 
engineer's office developed the fact that it 
is forty-five miles from Denver in an air 
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A BUSY DAY IN DENVER, 

line, and one hundred miles by wagon road. 
Even at this great distance the form of the 
cross, which is produced by snow in the 
crevices on the mountain side, can be 
plainly discerned, — so plainly that we felt 
certain that it was the Mount of the Holy 
Cross before making inquiry, although at 
the time we did not even know the location 
of this famous peak. Many other peaks of 
the snowy Range can be seen standing out 
here and there above the surrounding moun- 
tains like the taller trees in the midst of 
the forest. How silent and mysterious they 
are ! And as we look upon them again and 
again our thoughts turn to Him who set 
them upon their foundations, who spake 
and it was done. What mighty forces have 
been at work in ages past to rear these 
monuments to his power! 

But there are other things to see beside 
the mountains, and we must leave them for 
a while. Before leaving the Capitol we 
went through the museum, which, of 
course, is much like the museums in other 
cities, but we saw one thing which would 
not likely be found in any museum east of 
the Rockies, as it is peculiar to them and 
especially to the state of Colorado. This 
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was a silver nugget, weighing three hun- 
dred and ninety-seven pounds avoirdiipois, 
taken from the Mollie Gibson mine. Being 
ninety per cent pure it would make six 
thousand six hundred and thirty dollars 
when coined, certainly a neat fortune in a 
single lump. Colorado ranks as the first 
state in the Union iit the production of 
silver, and this nugget is a fitting testi- 
monial to that fact. 

A delightful feature of this busy day was 
a "Seeing Denver" street car ride. This 
ride takes two hours, and covers about 
twenty-five miles. A guide goes with the 
car, pointing out the various places of in- 
terest along the way. The photograph here- 
with was taken at the beginning of the trip, 
and when we got back to the starting point 
they were finished up and mounted on pos- 
tal cards ready for mailing. We passed 
through all the principal business sections, 
by the old United States mint, and through 
a part of the factory district. In this con- 
nection the fact IS noted that the manufac- 
turing output of Denver in 1905 amoiinted 
to thirty-four million dollars. At one place 
we were shown a chimney three hundred 
and fifty feet high, which is now utilized 
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by a wireless telegraph company as a tower 
for their apparatus. Near the city limits 
we passed by Rocky Mountain Lake, which 
is fed by springs, then out into a part of 
beautiful Clear Creek Valley where a hun- 
dred thousand acres of land have been ir- 
rigated and developed into one of the garden 
spots of the world. This soil is wonderfully 
productive when supplied with the neces- 
sary moisture, and statistics show that the 
total value o^f Colorado's agricultural prod- 
ucts for the past ten years has exceeded the 
total value of her mineral products by an 
average of ten million dollars per year. 

Our ride took us out past Berkley Lake, 
which is located far out from the city's 
noise. Here we saw a city of tents which 
our guide informed us were occupied dur- 
ing the entire year by consumptives. As 
before stated, Denver is a great resort for 
these poor unfortunates on account of the 
favorable climate. Statistics show that 
there are only about sixty days in the year 
when the sun does not shine, and the death 
rate is ten per thousand per year. On the 
return trip we passed several of Denver's 
fine school buildings, catching a glimpse, at 
least, of some of the external evidences of 
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that most excellent school system for which 

Denver is noted. . 

To-morrow we shall take our readers up 
into the mountains, but as it has been sixty 
hours since we have lain down we must 
have a good night's rest first. And sleep 
we did. Slept under heavy covers too, and 
dreamed (?) of our friends who were swel- 
tering in St. Louis. I 
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CHAPTER V. 

The "MoififAT" Trip. 

A s AN introduction to this, 
perhaps the most de- 
lightful of all mountain 
trips in Colorado, the 

reader's attention is in- 

[ 'X ' Xi^ vited to the following 
paragraph from an advertising folder pub- 
lished by the railroad company: 

"The Denver, Northwestern & Pacific 
Railway, named by the public "The Moffat 
Road," in honor of its builder, David H. 
Moffat, is being constructed from Denver 
to Salt Lake City in an air line, and is des- 
tined to change the railroad map of the en- 
tire west. It will traverse a region larger 
than the state of Pennsylvania, abounding 
in mineral resources of all kinds and the 
home of the greater portion of Colorado's 
live stock industry hitherto without a mile 
of railway owing to the supposed insur- 
mountable engineering obstacles. The new 
road will reduce the distance between the 
two terminals approximately two hundred 
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miles, and shorten the train time more than 
ten hours. The first fifty miles, extending 
from Denver to Tolland (Boulder Park), 
was built and opened for traffic July i, 
1904." 

From the last sentence of the above par- 
agraph it will be noticed that this line has 
been open to the traveling public only 
about two years, knd for that reason it is 
as yet comparatively little known to the 
tourist. While it is not in any sense the 
writer's purpose to advertise the "Moffat 
Road," he begs to assure any of his readers 
who may contemplate making this trip that 
it is one well worth the time and money it 
costs. Leaving Denver at an altitude of 
5170 feet, the train makes a rapid run of 
fifteen or twenty miles to the foothills, and 
then begins its winding climb up through 
the mountains, crossing the Continental Di- 
vide three and one-half hours later at Cor- 
ona, at an elevation of 11,660 feet, the high- 
est point reached by any standard gauge 
road in the world. There are thirty-one 
tunnels, many of them cut through the solid 
granite, beside numerous snowsheds on this 
route, and every precaution is taken to in- 
sure the traveler's safety, a track walker 
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going through every tunnel and snowshed 
immediately before and after every train 
passes to see that everything is in order., 
The road-bed is smooth, the equipment first- 
class in ev6ty respect, solid vestibuled 
trains being run over the entire length of 
the line, and it is doubtful if there is an- 
other one-day, mountain trip in America 
that will afford the traveler more real en- 
joyment. 

Our train left Denver at eight o'clock in 
the morning on the twentieth of June. The 
sun was shining, the air was warm, and it 
was an ideal day for an outing. For the 
first fifteen miles the road runs through a 
beautiful valley. The vegetation is abun- 
dant, and all nature is smiling. Then the 
scene begins to change. The country be- 
comes more broken as the train speeds on 
toward the foothills. It is not long until 
we round a sharp curve and the train 
plunges straight away up a steep incline. A 
feeling of exhilaration strikes the traveler 
who finds himself for the first time actually, 
climbing the mountains, perhaps realizing 
some almost forgotten dream of boyhood. 
But there is no time to muse on childhood's 
fancies. The train has reached the first low 
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summit, and another sharp turn takes us 
back in the direction we have just come, 
but we are higher up and cian see the track 
we have just passed over lying below us. 
On goes the train, climbing, climbing, 
climbing. No more level track now. It is 
up, up, up, and we hear our good iron 
steed snorting defiance to the law of gravi- 
tation as he pulls himself together for the 
long climb. Back and forth, and round and 
round we go, now and then catching a 
glimpse of the point where we first com- 
menced to ascend, but each time it is farther 
below us. The plain through which we 
came a half hour ago begins to appear nar- 
row ; its lakes have dwindled to little white 
specks in the distance. On the other hand 
the giant hills begin to tower above us. 
From now on the scene is constantly chang- 
ing. The train plunges through a tunnel, 
and as we emerge from it a high, perpen- 
dicular cliflF frowns down upon us and as 
the view widens seems to approach, al- 
though we are going directly away from it. 
Finally the track approaches a beautiful 
little mountain stream, South Boulder Creek, 
and follows it up the valley for ten miles. 
Now the valley is narrow and winding, then 
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it broadens, unfolding some new picture to 
our view. On one side the mountain brook 
leaping over the rocks lashes itself into sil- 
very foam, while on the other the cliff rises 
almost perpendicularly. The scenery is wild 
and picturesque ; the plain is no longer vis- 
ible ; we are in the heart of the mountains. 
Lofty peaks rise around us and above us. 
Up we climb, but when we have reached 
one summit another still higher bursts upon 
the view. The mountain sides are thickly 
studded with evergreens, which softens 
their otherwise rugged outlines. Passing 
through a tunnel and rounding a curve a 
wide valley appears hemmed in by snow- 
capped mountains. At one point a cone- 
shaped mountain was sighted which was 
completely covered on all sides with beau- 
tiful evergreens. Standing out prominently 
in the valley it made a lasting impression 
on the mind. We named it "Cedar Moun- 
tain." 

THE giant's IvADDKR. 

This is a feature of the "Moffat" trip not 
to be left out. Entering Boulder Park at 
Tolland, forty-seven miles from Denver, the 
road runs up the canyon toward the base of 
the mountains at the farther end of the val- 
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ley. With a long curve it swings back 
**high up on the opposite mountain wall." 
Three times it girdles the mountain, each 
time climing higher, until at last Boulder 
Park is lost to view behind the mountain 
we have just climbed. 

Leaving Boulder Park the view changes 
again. The mountains become more rug- 
ged, the vegetation is scattered, and rocks 
take the place of trees on the mountain sides. 
It has been only two and one-half hours 
since our train left Denver, but we have 
climbed nearly a mile in height, and we 
begin to feel the chill from the snowy peaks 
now in plain sight. Those who are fortu- 
nate enough to have them don their over- 
coats. In another hour we shall be in the 
regions of perpetual snow. 

But in our anxiety to reach the top we 
have been looking up all the time. Let us 
take just one glance back down the wav we 
have come. If it is a grand sight to lift 
our eyes to the peaks above it is awe-in- 
spiring to look below us. One can scarcely 
- realize to what dizzy heights he has climbed 
until he gazes down upon the crags and 
peaks and valleys beneath. One look, how- 
ever, is sufficient, and again we turn out 
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THE ''MOFFAT" TRIP, 

attention to things about us. Here there is 
no earth in which to set telegraph poles, 
and the wires are fastened to iron brackets 
driven into the side of the rock. In many 
places the road-bed has been cut from the 
rock just wide enough for the track, so 
that on the one side the mountain towers 
above and on the other the chasm yawn^ 
below. From the number of times one hears 
it voiced it is quite evident that every one 
is thinking of what would happen if the 
train should leave the track and go rolling 
over and over down the steep descent. But 
the scene is never the same. It is grandeur 
surpassing grandeur, and as we climb 
higher and higher, the rugged beauty of 
the rocks and boulders is softened by a 
white mantle of snow. Rounding another 
of the numerous curves Yankee Doodle 
Lake appears on our left. It is not a large 
lake — just a little pond up in the moun- 
tains, locked in a semi-circular basin with 
a perpendicular wall rising hundreds of feet 
behind it, and fed by the melting snow, but 
its beauty entitles it to a better name. Even 
at this season of the year the lake is cov- 
ered with ice, and one can hardly believe 
his eyes: 
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Girdling the lake the train starts on the 
last stage of its long climb. Snowbanks 
are plentiful, and numerous snowsheds have 
been built on this part of the road to keep 
the track clear. No trees are visible, and 
an occasional stunted shrub is about all the 
vegetation to be seen. Acres and acres of 
snow, and this is June! Soon the very 
crest of the great Continental Divide is 
reached and here on the very summit is a 
little station called Corona, meaning crown* 
There is also a switch and "Y" at this point, 
all protected by an immense snowshed. We 
have reached the highest point on our trip, 
an altitude of ii,66o feet. Onlv three and « 

one-half hour's "from summer's glow to 1 

winter's snow !" J 

Eleven miles over on the Pacific slope 1 

IS the little station of Arrow, the end of our ■ 

one-day trip : but before we reach it there is 
one feature of more than passing interest 
to which the reader's attention is now in- j 

vited. This is the "tunnel under the loop." ] 

After ciossing a high trestle the road winds ' 

around the mountain and coming back on | 

a lower level enters the tunnel directly un- \ 

derneath the track above. Standing on the 
rear platform the sightseer emerges from 
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THE "MOFFAT" TRIP. 

the tunnel and wonders how it all happened 
as he views the trestle above where the train 
passed but a few moments before. 

There are several small buildings at 
Arrow,— one or two stores, and a few dwell- 
ings, all made of logs. Several of our party 
got out and climbed up the embankment 
behind the depot building. The view Irom 
this point is charming indeed. The hills 
rise around in rugged grandeur, and the 
valleys stretch away in tortuous course as 
if to break up the monotony of the picture. 
Here at an altitude of nearly 10,000 feet the 
air is cold and bracing, even in June. On 
this particular day the atmosphere was 
clear, and the snow-capped peaks that lift 
their heads not far to the west caught the 
bright sunshine and sparkled a welcome to 
us from their banks of eternal snow, while 
we stooped and gathered wild flowers grow- 
ing at our feet. It was an ideal day, and 
everything conduced to make our short stay 
at Arrow most delightful and long to be 
remembered. 

The return trip was no less delightful. 

One does not appreciate the height of the 

mountains until he begins to descend them. 

A tall building appears much higher when 
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looking down from the top story. If the 
mountains are grand and imposing when 
seen from below, they are sublime and awe- 
inspiring when viewed from above. Instead 
of looking up— up to peaks whose tops 
seem always above us, the picture is now 
reversed and we look down on the heights 
we have clim))ed, into the valleys and can- 
yons we have traversed. The mind is lost 
in admiration and wonder and can not but 
revert to thoughts of Him who "stood and 
measured the earth," and raised the ever- 
lasting mountains as a monument forever to 
his infinite power and dominion over all. 
Nature's handiwork and man's daring ap- 
pear in some new form at every turn. With 
brakes set the train glides down the winding 
grade, now between banks of snow, then 
bursting out into some picturesque valley, 
through pine forests^ past huge rocks and 
boulders, swinging round precipitous moun- 
tain sides in sharp curves, rattling over high 
trestles that make one dizzy, by frowning 
cliflFs and deep gorges, through rocky tun- 
nels, past noisy waterfalls and shimmering 
lakes, down into the foothills, and, at last, 
out into the plain below. However, all 
journeys must have an end; we reached 
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Denver at half past five o'clock in the even- 
ing, and as the passengers stepped from 
the train there was at least one among them 
who felt that in one day he had been amply 
repaid for his trip to the mountains of Col- 
orado. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CowRADO Springs and South Chkyknne 
Canyon. 

CevEnty-^our miles south 
of Denver, lying so 
close together that their 
boundaries touch, is a 

{" '"l^l^'l^ ^'"^"P o^ ^^^^^ of Colo- 
i ^^^^--^zrd rado's most famous cit- 
ies, Colorado Springs, Colorado City and 
Manitou. We left Denver at eight o'clock 
in the morning on the 21st of June, over the 
Colorado & Southern Railway, with this 
group of cities as our objective point. The 
ride is a delightful one, with the mountains 
on one side and the plain on the other, and 
the two hours passed quickly. Stepping 
from the train at Colorado Springs we 
found ourselves on Pike's Peak Avenue. 
This is one of the principal business streets 
of the city, and the picture is a good repre- 
sentation of it. The large building stand- 
ing at the end of the street is the Antlers 
Hotel. Six or seven miles beyond are the 
mountains, making a magnificent back- 
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little girl seems to remember us." "Well, I 
don't," said the lady in a frightened tone. 
Explanation was of no avail either, but 
after taking the little girl aside for a mo- 
ment she came back and said, "I remember 
you now ; you are the gentleman who was 
so kind to my little daughter on the train." 
We were glad to be relieved of the suspicion 
that had evidently been forming in her 
mind, and if these lines ever come to her 
notice, we hope the lady will forgive us for 
the fright we gave her all unintentionally. 
There are many points of interest near the 
city, and we decided to spend the afternoon 
in South Cheyenne Canyon. A half-hour 
trolley ride takes one to the entrance to this 
wonderland which we shall now attempt to 
describe. Guarding the entrance to the 
Canyon are the "Pillars of Hercules," two 
giant cliffs that stand across the mouth of 
the Canyon, rising nearly a thousand feet, 
and "at one place but forty feet apart, 
barely giving room for the creek and road- 
way between them." Let us look at them 
a moment before entering. Grimly silent 
are those towering granite sentinels, and 
the traveler can not but stop before their 
lofty symmetrical shapes and admire and 
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wonder. One does not feel in a hurry to 
explore the Canyon for here at the very en- 
trance is a sight that awakens in the mind 
every sense of the sublime and beautiful 
and makes him feel that he has already been 
repaid for his coming. Following the car- 
riage road we pass between those two won- 
derful cliffs close by the little creek and find 
ourselves in the Canyon. Here nature has 
exerted herself to rear her rocks in lofty 
profusion, and the waters of ages have cut 
and worn them into strange fantastic shapes 
that greet the eye in every direction. Yon- 
der in a little side canyon on the right is 
Prospect Dome, a beautiful granite cone 
that rises to a height of three hundred and 
twenty feet. Further away is Point look- 
out, directly on the left rises Observatory 
Point, while overhanging crags, perpendic- 
ular walls and jagged boulders break into 
the picture everywhere. Stillness reigns, 
save for the rustle of the pine boughs that 
tremble in the breeze, and the babble of the 
little stream that wends its way down over 
its rocky bed. A rustic seat in a shady re- 
treat nearby invites one to sit and muse a 
while in this solitude and to forget all about 
the great noisy world outside. Before us 
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SOUTH CHEYENNE CANYON, 

stands a great mountain of rock, rising out 
of the dark mass of evergreens that covers 
the bed of the Canyon, its broad side rough 
and jagged, with deep clefts here and there, 
terminating at its topmost point in a small 
rough projection. Two-thirds of the way 
up its almost perpendicular side a few 
stunted little evergreens have found a lodg- 
ing place and cling there in utter loneliness. 
Above the peak white clouds drift lazily 
in the blue sky. The little stream at our 
feet has suddenly ceased its noisy chatter 
for a low sweet strain of weirdly fascina- 
ting music that wafts us away, ere we are 
aware, to the borders of that shadowland 
where dreams are made. It is a charmed 
spot, and two frolicsome little squirrels come 
up so near that we can almost touch them, 
and, cocking their little heads sidewise, look 
up into our eyes as if to inquire what right 
we have to invade their playground. In 
this quiet retreat one might dream the day 
away, for the great heart of Nature beating 
so close to his own soon lulls the senses to 
rest. But we must shake off our reverie 
for there are other things that we must see 
ere the sun sets. A little further on and 
the sides of the Canyon draw together, its 
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mighty walls that rise on either side uniting 
to form a great amphitheatre, and here in 
this cliff-locked fastness are the beautiful 
Seven Falls. It is only a little mountain 
stream that forms them, so the roar of 
Niagara is missing, but as they come mer- 
rily splashing and foaming down over the 
rocks, now glistening in the sunlight, then 
darkening in the shadows, and at last pour- 
ing their sparkling waters into the rocky 
basin at the bottom, they make up in beauty 
what they lack in noise. There are seven 
distinct falls in a height of two hundred 
and thirty-four feet. Man, never satisfied 
while there is a height he has not climbed 
or a depth he has not explored, has built a 
stairway up the face of the cliff right by 
the falling waters so that the traveler can 
climb up to the top. Just below the top- 
most fall a little wooden bridge crosses the 
stream itself, from which one may view 
the falls both above and below. We climbed 
this stairway, and after viewing the Falls 
from every standpoint can assure our read- 
ers that they are worth going a long dis- 
tance to see. 

A short distance above the Seven Falls 
we crossed the stream again and took the 
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burro trail to the left which winds around 
up the side of Cheyenne Mountain, made 
famous, in some degree at least, by the pen 
of Helen Hunt Jackson. Here it was that 
she used to come to meditate, and here she 
wrote some of her most beautiful poems, 
and when at last the summons came that 

c 

called away that soul that could see so 
much beauty in the world of nature about 
her and depict it so well, her remains were 
laid to rest under the shadow of the pines 
on the side of the mountain she loved so 
well. Owing to the curiosity of visitors, 
however, her remains were removed from 
this place about thirteen years ago. A little 
touch of the sadness that darkened her life 
has crept into her Ode to the Canyon, and 
something of this feeling comes over the 
traveler as he pauses a moment before the 
pile of stones that now marks the spot 
where once reposed all that was mortal of 
this gifted woman. 

It is a long climb up the winding burro 
trail that leads to Observatory Point, but 
from the summit is another view of the 
mountains, the Canyon and the distant plain 
that .he traveler can not afford to miss. 
Looking to the east, out between the "Pil- 
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lars of Hercules," the valley stretches away 
for five or six miles, to the city of Colorado 
Springs. However, it does not appear to 
be more than a mile. Beyond the city the 
great plains rise higher and higher, rolling 
away, as some one has well said, "Like the 
waves of the ocean to meet the sky." It 
would be interesting to know how far the 
view extends in this direction. 

A thousand feet below yawns the chasm. 
One can hear the waters splashing over the 
rocks far beneath, and as he turns to look 
down instinctively clutches at the rock to 
keep from falling. Straight across the 
Canyon to the left, perhaps a quarter of a 
mile, steep rocky walls meet the gaze, but 
back of them the mountains with their 
cloaks of green rise higher still. The great 
crevices that split up the mountain sides 
afford lodging places for great forests of 
pine and spruce. The writer must confess 
to an amazing amount of ignorance, for 
these mountain evergreens were a source of 
surprise to him, as he had never, in fancy, 
pictured the mountains covered with forests. 
But they add a great deal of beauty to the 
scene wherever they are found, and the sur- 
prise was a pleasant one. 
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Turning and hanging our feet over the 
edge of the precipice and looking to the 
west, into the very heart of this mountain 
stronghold, still another picture meets the 
eye that baffles the pen or the brush to de- 
pict. Down in the hollow of the mountains 
comes the Canyon. On the right no less 
than eleven peaks are visible, rising tier 
upon tier, until they vanish in the distance. 
To the left a grassy mountain rises above 
us, and beyond that a rough peak of stone. 
Far away a sharp point looms up against 
the sky. A tenderfoot can not measure 
these distances with any degree of accu- 
racy, but it is many miles before the Canyon 
is lost to view among the tortuous intrica- 
cies of the mountains. Following the 
course of the stream, "entwined like a rib-* 
bon of light among the trees far beneath," 
we behold crags and boulders and jutting 
rocks lining the sides of the Canyon in end- 
less confusion and variety, while the moun- 
tains on either side slope away and above, 
making up a scene so wild, so striking, so 
bewildering and entrancing that the mind is 
lost in reflection on the wonders that time 
and the mighty forces of nature have 
wrought. 
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But the day is waning. It is a long way 
back down the winding trail, and we re- 
luctantly retrace our steps, pausing now 
and then to gather bouquets of the wild 
flowers that grow in great profusion on the 
mountain side and in the bed of the Canyon, 
stopping on the stairway by the Seven Falls 
to bid them adieu, out once more between 
the mighty "Pillars of Hercules," and then 
as the trolley car hurries us back to the 
city we find time to store away in memory's 
casket the events of that wonderful after- 
noon. 

The following poem from the pen of 
Helen Hunt Jackson is so beautiful that we 
insert it here in full as a fitting close to this 
chapter : 

SOUTH CHEYENNE CANYON. 

Sweet Canyon, All Hail! and Adieu! 
My heart leaps in rejoicing to you; 
Or coming or going no Spot is so fair, 
No skies are so blue, no such wine in the 

air, 
No brook ever sang such sweet songs other- 
where, 
And no friends than your friends are more true. 

I have stood on the "Peak" when the day 
Was a bit of the heavenly way, 
All golden and light, breezy-blown and sun- 
kissed! 
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And high over valley and plain, cloud and 

mist. 
My hand I flung out to the "Canyon" and 

kissed, 
For my heart wandered thither away. 

Oh, cliffs towering up to the sky, 
So rugged, and mighty and high. 

Your jagged tips etched on the ultramarine 
Of the heavens beyond, and the silvery 

sheen 
Of the firs and the balsams just glinting 
between. 
Entrancing, defying the eye! 

All slopes leading down to the earth. 
Where human attainments have birth. 
Are saying, "Come up, Oh, ye toilers below, 
To the land of blue sky and perpetual snow. 
And feel the effulgence of heaven's own 
glow. 
Where of hope there is never a dearth. 

Oh, dear little brook dancing on 
0*er your wind-about pathway of stone. 
All day and night singing, "Rest, rest, rest !" 
Slumber and dreaming sweetest and best, 
In this land of the lotus and home of the 
blest, 
Till the headaches and heartaches are gone. 

And, Oh, for the blossoms so fair 
That nestle and smile everywhere. 

The aster of purple with center of gold, 
The golden-rod flaunting, and dazzling, and 

bold, 
And the pale little mallow so fragile and 
cold. 
As it nods in the frost-presaged air. 

What wonder the poet would sleep 
On the side of our mountain so steep, 
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Away from the lowlands of sickness and 

pain, 
Lulled soft by the brook and the drippings 

of rain 
On the pines, and the hollows of waving 

wild grain, 
Where the stars and the moon vigils keep. 

Some day in the winter so blue 
How my heart will leap yearning to you, 
When I stumble along 'neath the chill frown 

of fate. 
Which follows me early and follows me late, 
And knock all in vain at the Muse's locked 

gate, 
Sweet Canvon, All Hail! and Adieu! 
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Over thk Hills to the Gold Camp. 

\X/' K LEFT Colorado Springs 
at twenty minutes past 
ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing, over the Colorado 
Springs and Cripple 
Creek Railway, popu- 
larly known as the '*Short Line." It was 
an excursion day and our train consisted 
of seven coaches, all well filled, drawn by 
two powerful engines. It is forty-six miles 
over the mountains to Cripple Creek, whith- 
er we are bound, and there is not a single 
uninteresting moment during the entire 
trip. It is not long after leaving the switch 
yards until the foothills are reached, and 
immediately the climb begins. In an ex- 
ceedingly short time we have been lifted 
several hundred feet above the plain to a 
point that gives a broad view back toward 
the town. So quickly has the change in 
elevation taken place that it gives one some- 
thing of that feeling we experience when 
being lifted by a rapidly moving elevator in 
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some tall office building. As one looks out 
on the lower side it would take but a little 
stretch of the imagination to believe that 
the train is flying through the air. Yonder 
is the city, five or six miles away, spread 
out on the plain far beneath, and the view 
is something like one would naturally ex- 
pect to get from an airship. However, as 
we look straight down from the window 
we discover that we are simply running 
along the steep brow of the hills, and the 
sensation we have described is, after all, 
only what every one has experienced when 
riding over a high bridge, except that it 
is many times intensified because the eleva- 
tion is much greater than that of the highest 
bridge. 

But soon our winding course takes us 
farther up into the mountains and the plain 
with its city is lost to view behind rugged 
peaks. The plainsman can not but marvel 
at the way in which difficulties apparently 
insurmountable have been overcome in the 
construction of these mountain railroads. 
Deep gorges must be crossed, steep moun- 
tain sides must be scaled, and solid walls 
of granite must be cut through. But tres- 
tles high and dizzy have been built across 
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TO THE GOLD CAMP. 

the chasms, a roadbed has been cut out on 
the mountain side where a goat could 
scarcely maintain a foothold, and tunnel aft- 
er tunnel has penetrated the solid rock, 
there being no less than nine in the forty- 
six miles traversed by the "Short Line/' the 
longest five hundred and thirty feet in 
length, and all of them cut through solid 
granite. Yet with all the obstacles in the 
way it was only one year and three months 
from the time work was commenced on this 
line until the last spike was driven. How- 
ever, in that short time the road had cost 
its promoters four and one-half million dol- 
lars, or approximately one hundred thou- 
sand dollars for every mile. With all these 
figures before him the passenger, as he rides 
along in a luxurious coach, realizes but 
little of the hard work, time, money and 
skill it has taken to build the way over 
which he rides in comfort feasting his eyes 
on an ever-changing panorama so vast in 
extent and varied in detail that even the 
camera can not describe it except in some 
of its lesser parts. In some respects the 
scenery along this line is more rugged and 
broken than along the "Moifat" line. 
There are more chasms, and they are deep- 
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er. There are more passes through the 
mountains, and each separate peak stands 
out more prominently. There are always 
heights above, and always depths below. 
On the one hand are those towering masses 
of earth and rock, always silent, suggestive 
of the mysteries of ages, while on the other 
hand are awful gorges, rocklined chasms, 
and sometimes beautiful little valleys where 
the evergreens grow and spread out like a 
great green carpet far, far below, and many 
are the expressions of admiration, delight, 
wonder and awe that escape the lips of 
the passengers. Every one is wide awake, 
and when the brakeman calls out, "St. 
Peter's Dome!" there is a great craning of 
necks to catch the first sight of this mag- 
nificent peak. But it is a long distance off 
yet, and we shall have time to study it as 
we climb it, for that is what we are going 
to do. Once around we go, and now we 
can see "Old Glory" floating from a staff 
on the very top of the peak. Again we 
swing around, this time discovering that the 
peak has three tops, and yet a third time 
we wind around on the sloping side of the 
mountain so high up that the trees have 
dwindled to stunted shrubs and the bare 
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white summit is only a little above us. But 
on through the mountains we go, until the 
top of the Divide is reached at Cameron, 
at an altitude of ten thousand feet. It is 
decidedly chilly at this altitude, and snowy 
peaks are near at hand. 

Only Seven miles down the Pacific slope 
is Cripple Creek, in some respects at least, 
the most noted city in America. The Crip- 
ple Creek district is said to be the richest 
mining district in the world, and from 
Cameron, on its outer edge, on to the city 
of Cripple Creek itself, there are many evi- 
dences of the truth of this statement. We 
passed through several of the gold cities, 
the principal ones being Independence, 
Victor and Anaconda. The mining towns 
lie in the valley, while the hillsides round 
about are covered with old prospect holes, 
huge piles of waste rock and great derricks. 
At Victor the train runs along on the moun- 
tain side above the town, and after passing 
it some distance backs down over a steep 
incline on another track to the depot. As 
we go along the trainmen point out the dif- 
ferent mines, telling their names, and giv- 
ing interesting facts about each, and one 
enthusiastic writer in summing it all up de- 
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dares this to be the trip of a lifetime. It 
IS certainly very interesting, and not only 
so, but a profitable study as well. We 
passed the Portland mine, the largest pro- 
ducer in the Cripple Creek district. How- 
ever, the most imposing as viewed from 
the outside is Stratton's Independence, 
which sold for ten million dollars about 
six years after it was opened. No wonder 
that men go mad where fortunes are made 
in a day. The history of the gold field, no 
matter where or when it is enacted, Is al- 
ways fascinating. Witness California in 
the days of '49 when men, lured by the 
shining metal, left comfortable homes to 
make the perilous journey across the then 
trackless plains and mountains, while eth- 
ers embarked for the long voyage aroivid 
the Horn, all impelled by the hope of at- 
taining great and sudden wealth. Man} a 
poor fellow lost his scalp at the hands of the 
Indians, and many another starved by the 
way and left his bones to bleach on the 
desert sands, yet that westward march was 
not stayed and California was soon filled 
with mining camps. Then came the reign 
of lawlessness when might was right, and 
later. Lynch law. But the better element 
finally prevailed, as it always does, and 
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through the discovery of gold California 
has become a great state, great in many 
ways, and to-day she is noted, not only as 
the largest gold-producing state in the 
Union, but also as the largest wool-produc- 
ing state, and stands foremost in the culti- 
vation of fruit. Witness Australia a few 
years later when immigrants rushed thither 
from all parts of the world following the 
discovery of gold in that country. It has 
only been ten years since the rush to the 
Klondyke, and scarcely one of our readers 
perhaps who has not known some one who 
braved the terrors of that frozen north in 
the hope of finding a fortune. Every- 
where, and in all ages men have paid tribute 
to the yellow god, and have borne famine, 
pestilence, tortures and privations of every 
kind that they might worship at his shrine. 
Theft, murder, crimes of every kind, have 
followed in the wake of the gold-hunter, 
but when once the fever takes possession of 
a man it claims him for its own. 

The history of Cripple Creek may differ 
somewhat in degree, but not in kind from 
that of the other great gold fields that have 
been opened up from time to time in other 
parts of the world. Years before the dis- 
covery of gold in paying quantities in this 
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district there were men who searched the 
mountains in the belief that vast treasures 
existed there that they would sooner or later 
unearth. In 1874 there was a small rush 
to what is known as the Mount Pisgah dis- 
trict, due to the finding of some specimens 
of gold ore by II. T. Wood, one of a party 
of United States surveyors. Ten years 
later there was another rush to the same 
district, but both of these booms proved of 
short duration. Closely connected with the 
history of Cripple Creek is the name of 
Bob Womack. After long search this pros- 
pector located a claim in Poverty Gulch. 
This was in the fall of 1890. He took some 
specimens of ore to Colorado Springs and 
succeeded in interesting others in the claim 
and the result was the opening of the fa- 
mous Gold King mine. The next year 
$600,000 was dug out of the district, and in 
1893, following the announcement that the 
Pharmacist Company, on Blue Hill, would 
pay a dividend, the great rush began. The 
Portland and Stratton's Independence mines 
were opened in 1892. The Buena Vista, 
The Mary McKinley, Victor and Morning 
Star very soon commanded attention. In 
June, 1904, the Florence and Cripple Creek 
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Railroad reached the district, and in No- 
vember, 1905, the Midland Terminal also 
finished its line. New mines were opened, 
better machinery installed, and with the bet- 
ter transportation facilities afforded by the 
new railroads development was rapid. Five 
years after the opening of the Gold King 
the total production of the district amounted 
to $8,750,000, and the year following saw 
this increased to an average of a million 
dollars a month. In 1901, only ten years 
after the district was first opened, the total 
production amounted to $24,986,990, or 
over two million dollars a month. The 
following table shows the yearly output of 
the district for the first fourteen years of its 
existence : 

1891 $ 200,000 

1892 587,310 

1893 2,010,400 

1894 3,250,000 

1895 6,100,000 

1896 8,750,000 

1897 12,000,000 

1898 16,000,000 

1899 21,000,000 

1900 22,500,000 

1901 24,986,990 

1902 24,508,311 

1903 17,630,107 

1904 21,414,080 

Total $180,937,198 
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Such is the story of Cripple Creek, 
"transformed from a cow pasture into the 
greatest gold camp on earth," a district but 
six miles square, and there are bodies of 
ore known to exist that experts say will 
produce as much more within the next ten 
years. 

For a dollar one can gain access to a orold 
mine and see the miners at work, but as 
we were late in arriving at Cripple Creek 
we did not have time enough to make this 
side trip before the train started back to 
Colorado Springs. We did have time, 
however, to get off and take a short walk 
through the best part of the business sec- 
tion. Cripple Creek has a population of 
about eight thousand people, and is a mod- 
ern city, not unlike those of other states. 
However, there are numbers of men in min- 
er costume on the streets, w^hich, of course, 
is an interesting feature that the visitor 
quickly notices. No doubt many other in- 
teresting things might be seen, but our stay 
was of such short duration that it was im- 
possible to get more than a cursory 
glimpse of this famous little town. 

There are some features about the "Short 
Line'' that we shall note as we return. We 
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passed in sight of Altman, a little town up 
in the mountains, noted as being the highest 
incorporated town on the globe. As an- 
other illustration of the difficulties which 
enter into the building of these mountain 
roads it is interesting to note that at one 
place the road winds around for three miles 
and only gains sixteen hundred feet in dis- 
tance. At the same time there is a drop of 
five hundred and forty feet. However, in 
some places the grade is even steeper, some- 
times being as great as four per cent, or 
about two hundred and eleven feet to the 
mile, and sixteen per cent curves are not un- 
common. Yet with all these hindrances to 
speed it only requires about three hours to 
cover the forty-six miles from Cripple 
Creek to Colorado Springs. 

Twenty miles from Colorado Springs, 
as the bird flies, at a point high up in the 
mountains, the first glimpse of the city is 
had through a rift in the maze of peaks. 
Words can not describe the succession of 
scenes that follow, and one writer has said 
that this is the trip that bankrupts the En- 
glish language. . When at last the train 
rounds Point Sublime and the plain bursts 
into full view we realize how far we are 
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above it. Nearly every one has at some 
time been up on some high place and ex- 
perienced a desire to cast himself down to 
end the nervous suspense, and with this 
suggestion we leave it to the reader to im- 
agine the sensation as the train sweeps 
round this last curve. The descent trom 
this point is quite rapid, and in a very short 
time we pull into the little depot, and an- 
other day has been added to our trip and 
subtracted from our vacation. 



Note. — The facts and figures about the Crip- 
ple Creek District given in this chapter were 
taken from a little booklet issued by the Col- 
orado Midland Railway, and will be found to 
correspond closely with statistics obtained 
from other sources. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A Rainy Day in Wiluams Canyon. 

'T^HE morning after our 
trip to Cripple Creek 
dawned dark and lower- 
ing, but time was pre- 
cious, and despite the 
threatening clouds we 
started for the Garden of the Gods, which 
is about five miles west of Colorado 
Springs, and is reached by the Colorado 
Springs and Manitou Electric Railway. 
At the "Burro Station" we left the car to 
find that the rain had commenced to fall. 
We took shelter under the eaves of the 
burro stable, and watched it rain. An 
hour went by and still it rained, without any 
signs of stopping. Then we boarded a car 
bound for the city, went to the Y. M. C. A. 
and spent the remainder of the forenoon 
there, writing, studying, and mapping out 
the last part of our itinerary in Colorado. 
Shortly after noon the clouds broke 
away and once more we started out, this 
time going on past the "Burro Station" to 
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Soda Springs, on the outskirts of Manitou, 
and alighted from the car to find it raining 
again. We stepped into the paviHon over 
the spring and tasted the soda water, but 
shall not attempt to describe it to our i ead- 
ers. Suffice it to say that as far as we are 
concerned a taste is enough. Here in the 
pavilion it was our good fortune to meet 
two young men from St. Louis and talk a 
few minutes with them about the place we 
all knew. The world is not so big after all. 
At last the rain diminished to a mere 
drizzle, and, inquiring the way to Williams 
Canyon, we set out up the muddy trail. A 
walk of about ten minutes brought us to 
the "Narrows." This is a striking illustra- 
tion of the wearing action of water. For 
ages a little stream has cut and torn its way- 
through the rocks until a roadway has been 
opened with high rocky walls on either side. 
The illustration is a good representation of 
the winding course of these mountain trails, 
where the path is visible only a few yards 
ahead at a time. The overhanging ledge 
will be recognized at once by any one who 
has ever visited Williams Canyon, for it 
makes a vivid impression on the mind as one 
walks under it and thinks of the forces of 
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WILLIAMS CANYON, 

nature, always making for change, which 
might at any time precipitate that great 
mass of rock down on to the path where 
he stands. 

Passing through the "Narrows" the 
Canyon broadens, and the walls rise higher 
and higher. Here the geologist might find 
much to study, for the water has worn 
down the earth and rocks for hundreds of 
feet, exposing the diflFerent strata. Then 
there is all the tourist could ask for in the 
way of magnificent scenery. Standing 
amidst giant pillars and columns, in sight 
of sheer precipices and mighty cliflFs, in a 
solitude so dense, so still that all that is 
human is shut out and only Nature is 
seen, and with her voice alone to break the 
stillness, a feeling of the magnitude of crea- 
tion steals upon one and he looks beyond, 
those frowning heights up to Nature's God 
and in speechless awe realizes his own in- 
significance and what a little speck he is in 
the great economy of the universe. 

The day was wet and dreary and we were 
frequently compelled to seek shelter from 
the showers under the rocks and bushes, but 
we do not regret that rainy afternoon for 
it afforded us an opportunity of seeing the 
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mountains wrapped in clouds. Climbing a 
little spur at the end of a long range of 
mountains that runs down between two 
forks of the Canyon we had a good view in 
all directions. The tops of some of the 
higher peaks were entirely cut off from 
view by the great masses of vapor that hung 
over them. Across the Canyon the clouds 
were floating around the mountain sides, 
now hiding some portion of the surface 
from view, then, carried away by the wind, 
exposing a patch of the forest on the slope, 
or perhaps uncovering some grassy knoll 
that had not before been visible. At our 
feet lay the little town of Manitou, nest- 
ling in the valley, perhaps two thousand 
feet below, looking damp and gloomy 
through the mist that hung over it. Turn- 
ing from the city and looking back over the 
long ridge the mountains rise one after an- 
other, farther and farther away, until their 
tops are lost to view among the fleecy 
clouds in the distance. But we turn again 
to the little town at our feet, for there is 
something suggestive in that little cluster of 
dwellings lying so still below us. Here 
on the mountain top, with the rain splash- 
ing on the leaves about us, it is lonely; 
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yonder are the haunts of men. There they 
go about the streets, with Httle thought per- 
haps of the grandeur and beauty that sur- 
round them. Engrossed with the cares of 
this world, absorbed in business, in social 
affairs, intent upon the struggle for ex- 
istence, possibly they have for the moment 
forgotten the author of their being. But 
here on the mountain top, business, pleas- 
ure, the frivolous things of life, everything 
that hinders the response of the heart to the 
true, the good, the beautiful, all these are 
laid aside. It is good to get away from 
the world sometimes so that we can stop 
and think, and be able to place a truer value 
on the things that pertain to it. It is good 
to get away from the busy whirl for a 
while and climb to the mountain top and 
catch a glimpse of the things that will en- 
dure after the things of earth have per- 
ished, for we can go back to our daily toil 
with renewed strength and courage, with 
brighter hopes and higfher and nobler aspira- 
tions. We read of one who stood on the 
mountain and looked down over the city of 
Jerusalem and wept because they would 
not hearken to his teachings, and standing 
there gazing down upon that quiet scene 
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the old Bible story came vividly to mind 
again. 

But the day is waning. Off in the west 
the setting sun is making little rifts of light 
in the leaden clouds that have all day hid 
the sky, and we must retrace our steps ere 
night settles down over the mountains. We 
reached the room that night tired, wet and 
muddy, but thankful for the experience of 
that rainy day which brought with it im- 
pressions, ideas and inspirations that have 
since been helpful. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

An EventfuIv Sunday. 

I HE morning dawned clear 
and smiling, and as the 
sun came up in the east 
and threw its golden 
beams over against the 
mountains west of the 
city, bringing out the beautiful green 
tints of the vegetation on their broad 
sides, flashing on their white rocks, 
lighting up their darker portions, danc- 
ing along their distant tops, and glanc- 
ing off their jagged edges in brilliant scin- 
tillations and coruscations that seemed to 
leap from peak to peak and crown to crown 
like merry children on a frolic, we forgot 
the rain and gloom of yesterday. A night 
of refreshing sleep had entirely restored our 
good spirits, and we thoroughly enjoyed 
the bright sunshine, the cool, bracing air, 
and that splendid morning scene on the 
mountains. All nature seemed to have 
conspired to usher in this day of praise with 
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all the brightness and glory at her com- 
mand. What heart would not respond, 
what mind would not catch up something 
of the inspiration, what soul would not be 
lifted up by such surroundings ! 

It was just the kind of morning to put 
one in the right frame of mind to enjoy a 
good sermon, and we hunted up the Chris- 
tian church. We could not have selected a 
better place to go, for it was our very good 
fortune to hear Rev. Crayton S. Brooks. 
Some people may have forgotten that he is 
the man who was really responsible for hav- 
ing started the investigations in the state 
of Missouri a few years ago which resulted 
in such startling disclosures of graft and 
boodlery, and which made the name of 
Joseph W. Folk a household word the coun- 
try over. Mr. Brooks was then preaching 
in Jefferson City, Mo., and having become 
suspicious that certain public officials were 
not conducting the affairs of their respect- 
ive offices along the lines of strict integrity, 
he quietly made an investigation and ob- 
tained certain evidences of fraud. He then 
publicly accused these officials in a sermon 
delivered in Jefferson City without allow- 
ing it to be known that he had already col- 
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lected the evidence of the truth of the 
charge he was bringing against them. They 
immediately raised a great cry and de- 
manded that he prove his assertions. They 
were, of course, painfully surprised when 
they found the proof forthcoming. Mr. 
Folk took the matter up, other investiga- 
tions and more disclosures followed, the 
state was freed of a number of smooth 
swindlers who had long plied their knavish 
business under the very eyes of an unsus- 
pecting public, and Mr. Folk's good quali- 
ties, both as a man and a lawyer, came into 
such prominence thereby that he was even- 
tually elected governor of the state he had 
served so well. But the man who was really 
at the bottom of the whole matter is now 
pastor of the Christian church in the city 
of Colorado Springs. In the course of his 
remarks Mr. Brooks referred to his uncle, 
John A. Brooks, who was at one time pastor 
of the First Christian Church of St. Louis, 
our own church, so we felt quite at home, 
although we saw no familiar faces. After 
dismissal we had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Brooks and conversing with him. It 
IS good to belong to an organization that in- 
troduces one immediately into the very best 
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of society wherever he may go. 

After dinner we started out on foot for 
the Garden of the Gods. A walk of an 
hour and a half brought us to what ap- 
peared to be a way into the Garden. Leav- 
ing the beaten path we climbed a little knoll 
to find a wide basin, perhaps two miles 
across, spread out before us. The bed of 
this basin is dotted with mounds, some 
large, some small, and curious rock forma- 
tions are in evidence everywhere. It is so 
unlike anything else that it is difficult to 
describe. It is strikingly wild, and at once 
the thought occurs that it is rightly 'named. 
Situated just outside the foothills of the 
mountains near at hand it probably owes its 
formation to the outer ripple in that mighty 
unheaval which ages ago lifted the great 
range of the Rockies into existence. Its 
furnishings are so strange that man seems 
out of place in it, and only a little stretch 
of the imagination is necessary to believe 
that here the gods once met in council and 
that here they held high carnival. Its 
weird settings call up some of the tales of 
their doings. Yonder are rocks that might 
remind one of the stately towers of Circe's 
Palace. Away off toward the hills stand 
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Castor and Pollux, cast in stone, and that 
mountain in the distance might once have 
been Zeus* seat. But the days of mythology 
are past, and besides it is not necessary to 
dwell in the realms of imagination when 
there is so much of the real all around. Na- 
ture must have been in a whimsical mood 
when sh« designed this spot. It is a queer 
jumble of rough, broken surface, so devoid 
of soil that but little vegetation is seen, 
scattered with singular rock formations, 
many of which bear some resemblance to 
familiar objects. 

We had not proceeded far until it be- 
came apparent that we were lost. Instead 
of coming in by the Gateway we had en- 
tered on the outer edge of a desolate, un- 
traveled hilly portion where the ground wa*v 
so thickly covered with small pebbles and 
cacti that walking was difficult. To make 
matters worse, the bright sunshine of the 
morning hod riven place to heavy black 
clouds, and the storm threatened to break 
at any moment. No friendly tree was near, 
and the thorn bushes on the hillsides offered 
no protection, so there was nothing to do 
but keep on in the hope of finding a shelter 
before the storm fell. Climbing a hill and 
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looking across the intervening gulch we 
sighted a large rock on the opposite hillside 
rising out of the ground to a height of per- 
haps fifteen feet. Running down the hill, 
and then, almost breathless, up the oppo- 
rite slope, we reached the rock just as the 
cloud burst overhead. Down came the 
rain, and presently great hailstones began to 
rattle over the pebbly surface until it be- 
came almost white. But under the great 
rock it was dry. A little projection af- 
forded us a comfortable seat, and as we 
sat there watching the clouds, the valley, 
and the distant mountains that loomed up 
through the mist, an old familiar hymn 
came to mind: 

"Mighty Rock, whose towcriner form 
Looks above the frowning storm;" 

and thinking of what our experience might 
typify we caught a deeper appreciation of 
the meaning of the words, 

"Rock, amid the desert waste, 
To Thy shadow now I haste." 

Rut the storm, though it raged fiercely, 

did not last very long, and we were soon 

able to go on our way. We soon found the 

gateway, which is formed by two large 
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masses of rock standing on either side of 
the carriage road. It is difficult to deter- 
mine their height by guessing, but after 
looking at them for some time, and estimat- 
ing as carefully as possible, we made this 
entry in our notebook: "Entrance rocks, 
fully as long as a city block, and just about 
as high as they are long." With no other 
eminence near they are singularly impress- 
ive. Just outside the Gateway on the right 
side, entering the Garden, is another smaller 
ledge of white gypsum. Curio venders 
take this g}^psum and carve it into various 
figures which they sell as souvenirs of the 
Garden. Just inside the entrance is a cone- 
shaped rock several feet high, which, be- 
cause of its situation, is called the Sentinel. 
Not far away is a group of three singular 
formations called the Cathedral Spires. 
The name suggests their shape, and per- 
haps describes them about as well as words 
can. They are also sometimes called the 
Three Graces. Along the drive are many 
other interesting rock shapes, resembling 
men and animals. One of the most strik- 
ing is the Scotchman. The Siamese Twins 
is another. But the most impressive thing 
in the Garden is the Balanced Rock. 
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Almost every one has heard of it, and after 
seeing it one does not marvel that its fame 
has traveled far and wide. This enormous 
rock, described as being thirty feet high 
and twenty feet in width, with an estimated 
weight of five hundred tons, is balanced on 
a little point about the size of an ordinary 
dining table. The visitor pauses long be- 
fore this freak of nature and views it from 
all sides before passing on his way, and car- 
ries home with him a mental picture that is 
not soon effaced. Even the most matter of 
fact person can not but look upon it with 
something of awe, and some will not even 
go near it. One lady was heard to remark 
that she did not wish to go too close to it 
because she just believed that it would some 
day fall over. The guide replied, "Like as 
not," in a tone that did not betray in the 
slightest that he had heard hundreds of 
others say the same thing. 

This ended our sight-seeing for the day, 
and another long walk back to the city 
gave us a ravenous appetite for supper. In 
the evening we heard another good sermon 
by Rev. Brooks, and thus this day of days, 
crowded so full of good things, slipped into 
the past. 
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An Historical Peak. 

N SARi^Y hour Monday 
morning found us 
speeding over the elec- 
tric line toward Mani- 
tou. It was our last 
day in Colorado. At 
Manitou the first thing the visitor does is to 
taste the water at Iron Springs. With us, 
however, as in the case of the Soda Springs, 
a taste was enough. However, these springs 
have made Manitou one of the most famous 
health resorts in America, and the mineral 
waters are bottled and sold all over the 
country. Manitou is a great place, having a 
population of only fourteen hundred people, 
and this, combined with the high altitude, 
nearly seven thousand feet, makes it un- 
rivaled as a resort for those whose physical 
powers need recuperating. 

There are many points of interest reached 
by burro and carnage from Manitou, and 
the place is rich in historic associations. 
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The name signifies a god or spirit of the 
American Indians. We took a walk up 
through a part of Ute Pass, so called from 
the tribe of Indians known by that name. 
Much trouble has been experienced by the 
government in dealing with the Utes, and 
only recently (October, 1906,) there has 
been another outbreak among them. The 
Ute Nation is composed of seven bands, the 
Uintahs, Los Finos, Southern and White 
River Utes being the largest, and thev are 
said to be among the fiercest and most war- 
like of all Indian tribes. However, in 
many instances, the trouble with them has 
been the result of broken treaties for which 
the Indians were not responsible. 

Our walk tock us up the winding car- 
riage road past Rainbow Falls, which, while 
not large, are very beautiful. A short dis- 
tance above the falls we discovered a con- 
siderable eminence to the right and de- 
cided to climb it for the sake of a better 
view. The way was steep, the shifting 
gravel made a foothold very uncertain, and 
after climbing steadily for twenty minutes 
the top seemed about as far away as when 
we started, but perseverance won, and at 
last we stood on the summit. The effort 
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Al^ HISTORICAL PEAK. 

was well rewarded. Across the Canyon 
the grade of the Colorado Midland Railway 
could be seen winding around the mountain 
side until it was lost to view. Turning in 
the opposite direction another wide chasm 
lay before us, hemmed in by massive walls 
of white rock. A great cliff shut out the 
plain, and there we were cut off from all 
the world and surrounded by lofty moun- 
tains. Every sense of the beautiful and 
the sublime is awakened amid such sur- 
roundings, but words fail to express all one 
feels. No wonder the mountaineer loves 
the hills ! "Ye crags and peaks 1 Fm with 
you once again !" exclaimed Tell of old, as 
if the mountains could hear him, and per- 
haps they did. Certain it is that if they 
have not ears they do have voices that speak 
to him who stands among them and listens 
to catch their story. 

But perhaps the greatest attraction at 
Manitou is Pike's Peak, that mountain made 
famous by an intrepid explorer of a century 
ago. It was in 1806 that Gen. Zebulon M. 
Pike discovered the mountain which bears 
his name, and ever since that time it has 
had a prominent place in the history of those 
explorations which opened up the Great 
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It is stated that the first woman to climb 
this mountain was Mrs. Jas. H. Hohnes, 
who accomplished the feat in the summer 
of 1858. To-day thousands make the trip 
in perfect comfort over the Manitou and 
Pike's Peak Cog Railway, which was con- 
structed in the year 1890. This wonderful 
railway has an average grade of eight hun- 
dred and forty-four feet to the mile, and 
overcomes an elevation of seven thousand 
five hundred and eighteen feet in the nine 
miles. Each train consists of the engine 
and one car, which has a seating capacity 
of fifty people. The weight is borne on the 
outside rails, while the power is applied by 
double steel cog-wheels on the engine to 
the double rack rail in the center of the 
track. 

From the summit, an altitude of fourteen 
thousand one hundred and forty-seven feet, 
an area greater than the state of Iowa, can 
be seen, and the view of distant cities, min- 
ing camps, mountain ranges, lakes and riv- 
ers is one that never fades from the memory. 
We 'quote the following from a little leaflet 
issued by the railroad company: "To the 
commonplace man this trip is like living 
a chapter from one of Jules Verne's ro- 
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mances. He meets no antediluvian mon- 
sters to be sure, but he visits scenes where 
these can be easily imagined. Whatever sus - 
ceptibility to grand impressions, whatever 
poetic fancies the dullest mind may have, 
are sure to be aroused and exercised by this 
experience. The barometer on the sutnmit 
stands at about seventeen inches, and water 
boils at one hundred and eighty-four de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Is it wonderful that the 
human body and the human mind, in these 
new conditions, manifest new feelings?" 

The people of Colorado have recently 
evidenced their appreciation of this famous 
peak and the man who discovered it by 
holding a "Pike Centennial" at Colorado 
Springs. No tour of the state is complete 
that does not include a trip to its summit. 

In the afternoon we returned to Denver 
over the Santa Fe Route, the two-hour ride 
passing without incident. It was late in 
the evening when we arrived, and having 
previously spent a day there we did not at- 
tempt any sight-seeing. A trip to the post 
office, a visit to the Y. M. C. A., and a walk 
about town in quest of souvenirs took up 
the hours of waiting. Our train left Den- 
ver that night at ten o'clock. In a few 
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minutes the city's twinkling lights were left 
behind and we pulled out on the open plain 
homeward bound. The swift wheels be- 
neath us soon began to hum a soft lullaby, 
and, thoroughly tired out by the day's ex- 
ertions, we leaned back in the cushions and 
fell asleep. But first we said good-night 
and good-bye to Colorado. Good-bye to 
her rocky canyons, her crags and cliffs and 
snow-capped peaks; good-bye to all her 
wealth of historic associations, her beauti- 
ful cities, and her courteous people, for no- 
where within her borders had we met with 
the slightest discourtesy. And last of all, 
good-bye to that wonderful week among her 
mountains. 
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Thk Return Trip. 

T\ AYLiGHT found US at Mc- 
Ccx)k, Nebraska, one of 
the division points of 
the Burlington and Mis- 
souri River Rail^vay, 
and a very busy place. 
It also marks the division between Central 
and Mountain time. For the next three 
hours we rode swiftly along on a straight, 
smooth track over the "Great American 
Desert," as this territory was once called. 
But instead of sandy desert we saw thriv- 
ing towns, green cornfields, luxuriant pas- 
tures, and fields of waving wheat where the 
farmers were already busily engaged in 
reaping the golden grain. Nebraska is a 
great state and is rapidly taking her place 
in the front rank, especially in agricultural 
products. Thousands of acres of wheat are 
cultivated, and the sugar beet has also be- 
come a great staple. The education of the 
people is cared for by forty universities, col- 
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leges and academies, and over six thousand 
public schools. 

At Minden, one hundred and twenty- 
eight miles west of Lincoln, we stopped for 
a few days to visit a sister. Some of the 
brightest gems in memory's casket are 
those hours that we spend in renewing home 
ties that have been broken by the ever- 
changing events of the years as they glide 
so swiftly by. But we shall not wearv the 
reader at this time by introducing anything 
that concerns us alone, but shall attempt 
to give him some further idea of the great 
state of which we are writing by telling 
something about one of its towns. Minden 
is a beautiful place, well laid out, having 
a population of nearly two thousand peo- 
ple. The town has a fine system of water- 
works, the water being pumped into the 
standpipe from a depth of nearly four hun- 
dred feet, affording an inexhaustible sup- 
ply. There is a fine flouring mill with a 
capacity of five hundred bushels of wheat 
per day. A wholesale fruit company han- 
dles about one hundred cars of fruit year- 
ly. There is a brickyard that turns out 
two hundred carloads of brick every year. 
We visited this brickyard and found it com- 
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pletely equipped in the most scientific way, 
the different kilns being so arranged as to 
permit of a blast from the central engine 
house, and so constructed as to burn evenly . 
throughout, thus insuring a product of uni- 
form quality. The town has a fine electric 
light plant, and we found a new eighty- 
thousand dollar court house in process of 
construction. There is also an excellent 
graded school, and the moral welfare of the 
people is cared for by nine churches. 

But the greatest source of wealth for 
Minden and vicinity is wheat. Shortly be- 
fore sunset one evening we took a drive out 
into the country, and the sight of wheat 
fields stretching away, mile after mile, over 
that level expanse was wonderful indeed. 
Here and there a little patch of green told of 
a cornfield, but the great staple is wheat, 
and there it was, wheat to right and left, 
behind and before, immense fields of it, 
just turning to a rich gold that caught the 
evening sun in its wavy lines and flashed 
and glistened like rows of polished armor. 
Danes and Swedes make up a large per cent 
of the farming population, and a thriving 
people they are. Their spacious barns, fine 
dwellings and well kept lawns bear testi- 
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mony to their industry. To take care of 
the wheat that is raised in the vicinity Min- 
den has four large grain elevators that ship 
out eight hundred cars of wheat yearly, or 
enough to make a train nearly seven miles 
long. Such, in brief, is Minden, and these 
details have been introduced here because 
Minden is but a fair index to all this cen- 
tral part of Nebraska. Everywhere along 
the railroad one sees evidences of this same 
thrift and prosperity, and the traveler will 
not find a single dull moment in a ride 
across the state. 

Our visit in Minden was fraught with the 
greatest of pleasure and all too soon the time 
came to leave. Good-byes were said, and 
once more we took up our journey east- 
ward. Our route took us through Lincoln, 
the capital of the state, so named in honor 
of the lamented President. Its public build- 
ings include the state capitol, university, 
penitentiary, insane asylum and United 
States court house. Lincoln was laid out 
as a city in the year 1867, and in twenty- 
three years had a population of fifty thou- 
sand people, and it is still growing rapidly. 
Late in the evening we reached Omaha, 
the largest city in Nebraska. It is in- 
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teresting to note that Omaha has the most 
important newspaper published between 
San Francisco and Chicago. It also ranks 
with Chicago and Kansas City as a live 
stock market, the stock yards covering two 
hundred acres of land, and the city stands 
third in the United States in the value of 
its pork products. 

At dusk our train pulled out of the great 
station on to the long bridge across the 
Missouri river, and a few moments later 
Nebraska was left behind. At Council 
Bluffs, just across on the Iowa bank, we 
made a short stop. This place is so named 
because it is situated near the old meeting 
point of the Indian tribes. History tells 
us that it was for many years the last In- 
dian village in civilized America. Leaving 
Council Bluffs we pulled out on to the 
open Iowa prairie, glad to be back once 
more in our native state. There is some- 
thing in the heart of every true man and 
woman that responds to the things of 
home. We never tire of listening to the 
songs that tell of home and native land. 
No matter how far we may roam we never 
quite forget the old homestead, the old 
town, and the scenes of boyhood and girl- 
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hood. It was something of this feeling that 
came to us that night as we realized that 
after long absence we were again within 
the confines of our own great state. We 
are modestly proud of Iowa. Proud of her 
beautiful name, which was given to the state 
by the Indian tribe of that name. Accord- 
ing to one authority the name signifies 
"gray or dusty noses," but whatever its sig- 
nification there is rhythm in its pronuncia- 
tion. We are proud of her history, of her 
growth and prosperity, of her public school 
system, it being stated on good authority 
that Iowa has the smallest percentage of 
citizens who can not read or write of any 
state in the Union. And then we are pioud 
of her illustrious sons and daughters who 
have risen to the highest places in the po- 
litical, the scientific and the literary world, 
— justly proud of their achievements, and 
happy to call their state our own. Pride 
in one's native state is. pardonable, nay, it 
is even right, and we accord the reader the 
same privilege, no matter what his state 
may be, and join with him in rallying 
around the Stars and Stripes and paying 
tribute to our own America, the greatest 
and the best country on earth. 
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Early the next morning we reached our 
destination, a little country depot. A quar- 
ter of a mile down the track stood the old 
homestead, now in the hands of strangers. 
Owing to a heavy rain during the night 
which had made the roads almost impass- 
able our conveyance had not yet arrived, 
so we had time to look about us. Here at 
the station there was once a country store 
and post office where we used to go to get 
the mail, and sometimes we looked long- 
ingly at the striped sticks of candy and 
wished that we were rich enough to buy it 
all. This morning we found no post of- 
fice, no store, no group of country boys at 
the station to see the train, and even the 
old red building had been torn down. 
Everything looked desolate and forsaken, 
and as we started out on foot down the 
weed-grown track we remembered some of 
the happenings of the days gone by and 
thought of some of the boys and girls with 
whom we used to play, now scattered far 
and wide. Walking on we came in sight of 
the old school house, no, not the old school 
house either, for the "same old bricks were 
in the wall" no longer, a modern frame 
building now occupying the old site. The 
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drop the veil over them, not because we 
would not like to speak of them, but be- 
cause only poets can tell of home and all 
it means to us. Suffice it to say, in most 
prosaic terms, that we thoroughly enjoyed 
this last part of our vacation. Pity the 
man or woman who has never known the 
country. Away from the maddening crowd 
one can think. The pure air, wholesome 
food and quiet send currents of new life 
pulsing through every fiber. Shattered 
nerves grow steady, impoverished blood be- 
comes rich, flabby muscles harden, and to 
live becomes a pleasure. During our short 
stay we plowed corn, helped harvest oats, 
milked the cows, fed the pigs and did all 
the other things that go to make up a busy 
farmer's life. Then there was a Fourtli 
of July celebration in the old home town. 
Early in the. morning the wagons and ve- 
hicles began to roll in, and by noon the 
square was filled with folks from all the 
country round about, all bubbling over with 
the holiday spirit. There never was such a 
place to visit as at a country celebration. 
People who have not seen each other for 
weeks and months come together to shake 
hands and talk about the crops. There is 
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no formality about it and everybody has a 
good time. And this day was no excep- 
tion. We were shaking hands with old ac- 
quaintances all day long. Little folks we 
had not seen for three or four years had 
grown to young men and women, and 
many were the surprises that greeted us. 
One strapping young man came up who, 
after much guessing on our part, proved 
to be a boy we had known from babyhood. 
So it went all day, and when night came we 
were almost dazed by the disclosures of the 
changes a few short years had brought to 
those with whom we had been associated. 

We were loath to leave the country. In 
the evening after sunset the moon would 
come up over the orchard just as it did in 
the old days. In the still glowing west 
Venus would hang out her evening lamp, 
and the frogs in the pond close by would 
strike up their happy melody. Overhead 
the quiet stars would come out one by one 
until the heavens were a perfect blaze of 
glory, and then there would come creeping 
over all the landscape a stillness broken only 
by the tiny hum of insects, or the gentle 
rustle of the leaves that stirred lazily on the 
treetops. Amid such surroundings all that 
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is best in the heart clamors for expression, 
and the soul expands to its fullest capacity, 
catching up the very music of the spheres 
and attuning itself even to the Infinite. 

But vacations, like books, must have an 
end. Once more good-byes were said, and 
the following Monday morning found us 
back at the old desk hammering the type- 
writer as usual, glad to be at work again^ 
and with a thousand pleasant memories to 
lighten the daily task. 

THE END. 
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